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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


The  idea  of  attempting  a  version  of  some  of 
the  Songs  or  Odes  of  Anacreon  had  very  early 
occurred  to  me;    and  a  specimen  of  my  first 
V         ventures  in  this  undertaking  may  be  found  in 
V     the  Dublin  Magazine,  where,  in  the  number  of 
Vj     that   work   for   February,   1794,   appeared    a 
V,  *'  Paraphrase  of  Anacreon's  Fifth  Ode,  by  T. 
I?     Moore."     As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
futxure  and  better  translators  of  the  poet  to  com- 
pare this  schoolboy  experiment  with  my  later 
sj     and  more  laboured  version  of  the  same  ode,  I 
^     shall  here  extract  the  specimen  found  in  the 
k^     Anthologia — 

V 

"  Let  us,  with  the  clustering  vine, 
The  rose,  Love's  blushing  flower,  entwine. 
Fancy's  hand  our  chaplets  wreathing. 
Vernal  sweets  around  us  breathing. 
We  '11  gaily  drink,  full  goblets  quaffing. 
At  frighted  Care  securely  laughing. 


"  Rose  !  thou  balmy-scented  flower, 
Rear'd  by  Spring's  most  fostering  power. 
Thy  dewy  blossoms,  opening  bright. 
To  gods  themselves  can  give  delight ; 
And  Cypria's  child,  with  roses  crown'd, 
Trips  with  each  Grace  the  mazy  round. 

•  Extracted  from  the  Preface  of  the  Collected  Edition 
of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore.     London,  1841. 
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iv  Hutbor's  preface 

"  Bind  my  brows, — I  '11  tune  the  lyre, 
Love  my  rapturous  strains  shall  fire. 
Near  Bacchus'  grape-encircled  shrine, 
While  roses  fresh  my  brows  entwine, 
Led  by  the  winged  train  of  Pleasures, 
I  '11  dance  with  nymphs  to  sportive  measures." 

In  pursuing  further  this  light  task,  the  only 
object  I  had  for  some  time  in  view  was  to  lay 
before  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  a  select 
number  of  the  odes  I  had  then  translated,  with 
a  hope — suggested  by  the  kind  encouragement 
I  had  already  received — that  they  might  con- 
sider them  as  deserving  of  some  honour  or  re- 
ward. Having  experienced  much  hospitable 
attention  from  Doctor  Kearney,  one  of  the 
senior  fellows,'  a  man  of  most  amiable  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  of  refined  scholarship,  I  sub- 
mitted to  his  perusal  the  manuscript  of  my 
translation  as  far  as  it  had  then  proceeded,  and 
requested  his  advice  respecting  my  intention 
of  laying  it  before  the  Board.  On  this  latter 
point  his  opinion  was  such  as,  with  a  little 
more  thought,  I  might  have  anticipated, 
namely,  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Board  of 
the  University  could  lend  their  sanction,  by  any 
public  reward,  to  writings  of  so  convivial  and 
amatory  a  nature  as  were  almost  all  those  of 
Anacreon.     He  very  good-naturedly,  however, 

*  Appointed  Provost  of  the  University  in  the  year  i799. 
and  made  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
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lauded  my  translation,  and  advised  me  to  com- 
plete and  publish  it.  I  was  also  indebted  to 
him  for  the  use,  during  my  task,  of  Spaletti's 
curious  publication,  giving  a  facsimile  of  those 
pages  of  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library  which 
contain  the  Odes,  or  "  Symposiacs,"  attributed 
to  Anacreon.'  And  here  I  shall  venture  to  add 
a  few  passing  words  on  a  point  which  I  once 
should  have  thought  it  profanation  to  question, 
— the  authenticity  of  these  poems.  The  cry 
raised  against  their  genuineness  by  Robertel- 
lus  and  other  enemies  of  Henry  Stephen,  when 
that  eminent  scholar  first  introduced  them  to 
the  learned  world,  may  be  thought  to  have  long 
since  entirely  subsided,  leaving  their  claim  to 
so  ancient  a  paternity  safe  and  unquestioned. 
But  I  am  forced  to  confess,  however  reluc- 
tantly, that  there  appear  to  me  strong  grounds 

'  When  the  monument  to  Provost  Baldwin,  which 
stands  in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Dublin,  arrived  from 
Italy,  there  came  in  the  same  packing-case  with  it  two 
copies  of  this  work  of  Spaletti,  one  of  which  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Troy,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  as  a  gift 
from  the  Pope  to  the  Library  of  the  University,  and  the 
other  (of  which  I  was  subsequently  favoured  with  the  use) 
he  presented,  in  like  manner,  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Kearney. 
Thus,  curiously  enough,  while  Anacreon  in  English  was 
considered — and,  I  grant,  on  no  unreasonable  grounds — 
as  a  work  to  which  grave  collegiate  authorities  could  not 
openly  lend  their  sanction,  Anacreon  in  Greek  was  thought 
no  unfitting  present  to  be  received  by  a  Protestant  bishop, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Catholic  archbishop,  from  the 
hands  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 
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for  pronouncing  these  light  and  beautiful  lyrics 
to  be  merely  modern  fabrications.  Some  of  the 
reasons  that  incline  me  to  adopt  this  unwel- 
come conclusion  are  thus  clearly  stated  by  the 
same  able  scholar,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  emendations  of  my  own  juvenile  Greek  ode : 
"  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  if  Anacreon 
had  written  chiefly  in  iambic  dimeter  verse, 
that  Horace  should  have  wholly  neglected 
that  metre.  I  may  add  that,  of  those  frag- 
ments of  Anacreon  of  whose  genuineness, 
from  internal  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
almost  all  are  written  in  one  or  other  of  the 
lighter  Horatian  metres,  and  scarcely  one  in 
iambic  dimeter  verse.  This  may  be  seen  by 
looking  through  the  list  in  Fischer." 

The  unskilful  attempt  at  Greek  verse  from 
my  own  pen,  which  is  found  prefixed  to  the 
Translation,  was  intended  originally  to  illus- 
trate a  picture,  representing  Anacreon  con- 
versing with  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  from 
which  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
work  was  taken.  Had  I  been  brought  up  with 
a  due  fear  of  the  laws  of  prosody  before  my 
eyes,  I  certainly  should  not  have  dared  to  sub- 
mit so  untutored  a  production  to  the  criticism 
of  the  trained  prosodians  of  the  English  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  adding  that, 
as  far  as  music,  distinct  from  metre,  is  con- 
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cerned,  I  am  much  inclined  to  prefer  the  ode 
as  originally  written  to  its  present  corrected 
shape ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  I  entertain  but 
very  little  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  a  com- 
poser would  most  willingly  set  to  music. 

For  the  means  of  collecting  the  materials  of 
the  notes  appended  to  the  Translation  I  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  an  old  library  adjoining  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  called,  from  the  name  of 
the  archbishop  who  founded  it.  Marsh's 
Library.  Through  my  acquaintance  with  the 
deputy  librarian,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Cradock,  I  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  constant  access  to  this 
collection,  even  at  that  period  of  the  year  when 
it  is  always  closed  to  the  public.  On  these 
occasions  I  used  to  be  locked  in  there  alone; 
and  to  the  many  solitary  hours  which,  both  at 
the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of  and  subse- 
quently, I  passed  in  hunting  through  the  dusty 
tomes  of  this  old  library  I  owe  much  of  that 
odd  and  out-of-the-way  sort  of  reading  which 
may  be  found  scattered  through  some  of  my 
earlier  writings. 

Early  in  the  year  1799,  while  yet  in  my  nine- 
teenth year,  I  left  Ireland,  for  the  first  time, 
and  proceeded  to  London,  with  the  two  not 
very  congenial  objects  of  keeping  my  terms  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  publishing,  by  sub- 
scription, my  Translation  of  Anacreon.      One 
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of  those  persons  to  whom,  through  the  active 
zeal  of  friends,  some  part  of  my  manuscript 
had  been  submitted  before  it  went  to  press,  was 
Doctor  Laurence,  the  able  friend  of  Burke ;  and 
as  an  instance,  however  slight,  of  that  ready 
variety  of  learning,  as  well  the  lightest  as  the 
most  solid,  for  which  Laurence  was  so  remark- 
able, the  following  extract  from  the  letter, 
written  by  him,  in  returning  the  manuscript 
to  my  friend  Dr,  Hume,  may  not  be  without 
some  interest: — 

"  Dec.  20,  1799- 

"  I  return  you  the  four  odes  which  you  were 
so  kind  to  communicate  for  my  poor  opinion. 
They  are,  in  many  parts,  very  elegant  and  poet- 
ical; and,  in  some  passages,  Mr.  Moore  has 
added  a  pretty  turn  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original.  To  confess  the  truth,  however,  they 
are,  in  not  a  few  places,  rather  more  para- 
phrastical  than  suits  my  notion  (perhaps  an 
incorrect  notion)  of  translation. 

"  In  the  fifty-third  ode  there  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  no  less  sound  than  beautiful  emenda- 
tion suggested — would  you  suppose  it? — by  a 
Dutch  lawyer.  Mr.  M.  possibly  may  not  be 
aware  of  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  express 
the  sense  of  it  in  a  couplet  interlined  with  pencil. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  am  not  certain 
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whether  the  translation  has  not  missed  the 
meaning,  too,  in  the  former  part  of  that  pas- 
sage which  seems  to  me  to  intend  a  distinction 
and  climax  of  pleasure :  '  It  is  sweet  even  to 
prove  it  among  the  briery  paths;  it  is  sweet 
again,  plucking,  to  cherish  with  tender  hands, 
and  carry  to  the  fair,  the  flower  of  love.'  This 
is  nearly  literal,  including  the  conjectural  cor- 
rection of  Mynheer  Medenbach.  If  this  be 
right,  instead  of 

'  'T  is  sweet  to  dare  the  tangled  fence,' 

I  would  propose  something  to  this  effect — 

*  'T  is  sweet  the  rich  perfume  to  prove, 
As  by  the  dewy  bush  you  rove; 
'T  is  sweet  to  dare  the  tangled  fence. 
To  cull  the  timid  beauty  thence, 
To  wipe  with  tender  hands  away 
The  tears  that  on  its  blushes  lay  ' ;. 
Then,  to  the  bosom  of  the  fair, 
The  flower  of  love  in  triumph  bear.' 

*'  I  would  drop  altogether  the  image  of  the 
stems  'dropping  with  gems,'  I  believe  it  is  a 
confused  and  false  metaphor,  unless  the  painter 
should  take  the  figure  of  Aurora  from  Mrs. 
Hastings. 

"  There  is  another  emendation  of  the  same 

'  "  Query,  if  it  ought  not  to  be  lie  7  The  line  might 
run — 

'  With  tender  hand  the  tears  to  brush. 
That  give  new  softness  to  its  blush  (or,  its  flush).'  " 
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critic,  in  the  following  line,  which  Mr.  M.  may 
seem,  by  accident,  to  have  sufficiently  expressed 
in  the  phrase  of  '  roses  shed  their  light/ 

"  I  scribble  this  in  very  great  haste,  but  fear 
that  you  and  Mr.  Moore  will  find  me  too  long, 
minute,  and  impertinent.  Believe  me  to  be, 
very  sincerely, 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"F.  LAURENCE." 


Apotheose 
D'Anacreon 


AMI  OE  LA  SAGESSE  ET  DE  LA  VOLUPT^, 
lUSUT,  JUSQ'AU  TOMBEAU,  CHANTER,  AIMER  ET  BOIRE  ; 
EN  SUIVANT  LES  PLAISIRS  IL  RENCONTRA  LA  GLOIRE, 
ET  CONQUIT  EN  RIANT  SON  IMMORTALITY. 

GIRODET. 


[ODE  I] 
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I  saw  the  smiling  bard  of  pleasure, 
The  minstrel  of  the  Teian  measure ; 
'T  was  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
He  beam'd  upon  my  wondering  sight. 
I  heard  his  voice,  and  warmly  prest 
The  dear  enthusiast  to  my  breast. 
His  tresses  wore  a  silvery  dye, 
But  beauty  sparkled  in  his  eye; 
Sparkled  in  his  eyes  of  fire. 
Through  the  mist  of  soft  desire. 
His  lip  exhal'd,  whene'er  he  sigh'd, 
The  fragrance  of  the  racy  tide; 
And,  as  with  weak  and  reeling  feet 
He  came  my  cordial  kiss  to  meet. 
An  infant,  of  the  Cyprian  band. 
Guided  him  on  with  tender  hand. 
Quick  from  his  glowing  brows  he  drew 
His  braid,  of  many  a  wanton  hue ; 
I  took  the  wreath,  whose  inmost  twine 
Breath'd  of  him  and  blush'd  with  wine. 
I  hung  it  o'er  my  thoughtless  brow. 
And  ah !     I  feel  its  magic  now : 
I  feel  that  even  his  garland's  touch 
Can  make  the  bosom  love  too  much. 
3 


[ODE    II] 
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II 


Give  me  the  harp  of  epic  song, 
Which  Homer's  finger  thrill'd  along; 
But  tear  away  the  sanguine  string, 
For  war  is  not  the  theme  I  sing. 
Proclaim  the  laws  of  festal  rite, 
I  'm  monarch  of  the  board  to-night ; 
And  all  around  shall  brim  as  high. 
And  quaff  the  tide  as  deep  as  I. 
And  when  the  cluster's  mellowing  dews 
Their  warm  enchanting  balm  infuse. 
Our  feet  shall  catch  th'  elastic  bound. 
And  reel  us  through  the  dance's  round. 
Great  Bacchus!  we  shall  sing  to  thee. 
In  wild  but  sweet  ebriety; 
Flashing  around  such  sparks  of  thought, 
As  Bacchus  could  alone  have  taught. 

Then,  give  the  harp  of  epic  song, 
Which  Homer's  finger  thrill'd  along; 
But  tear  away  the  sanguine  string. 
For  war  is  not  the  theme  I  sing. 


I' 
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m 

Listen  to  the  Muse's  lyre, 
Master  of  the  pencil's  fire! 
Sketch'd  in  painting's  bold  display, 
Many  a  city  first  portray ; 
Many  a  city,  revelling  free. 
Full  of  loose  festivity. 
Picture  then  a  rosy  train, 
Bacchants  straying  o'er  the  plain; 
Piping,  as  they  roam  along. 
Roundelay  or  shepherd-song. 
Paint  me  next,  if  painting  may 
Such  a  theme  as  this  portray, 
All  the  earthly  heaven  of  love 
These  delighted  mortals  prove. 


[See  ODE    V] 
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IV 


Vulcan !   hear  your  glorious  task ; 

I  do  not  from  your  labours  ask 

In  gorgeous  panoply  to  shine, 

For  war  was  ne'er  a  sport  of  mine. 

No — let  me  have  a  silver  bowl, 

Where  I  may  cradle  all  my  soul; 

But  mind  that,  o'er  its  simple  frame 

No  mimic  constellations  flame; 

Nor  grave  upon  the  swelling  side, 

Orion,  scowling  o'er  the  tide. 

I  care  not  for  the  glitt'ring  wain. 

Nor  yet  the  weeping  sister  train. 

But  let  the  vine  luxuriant  roll 

Its  blushing  tendrils  round  the  bowl, 

While  many  a  rose-lipp'd  bacchant  maid 

Is  culling  clusters  in  their  shade. 

Let  sylvan  gods,  in  antic  shapes. 

Wildly  press  the  gushing  grapes, 

And  flights  of  Loves,  in  wanton  play. 

Wing  through  the  air  their  winding  way; 

While  Venus,  from  her  arbour  green. 

Looks  laughing  at  the  joyous  scene, 

And  young  Lyaeus  by  her  side 

Sits,  worthy  of  so  bright  a  bride. 


[ODE   V] 
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Sculptor,  wouldst  thou  glad  my  soul, 

Grave  for  me  an  ample  bowl, 

Worthy  to  shine  in  hall  or  bower, 

When  spring-time  brings  the  reveller's  hour. 

Grave  it  with  themes  of  chaste  design. 

Fit  for  a  simple  board  like  mine. 

Display  not  there  the  barbarous  rites 

In  which  religious  zeal  delights ; 

Nor  any  tale  of  tragic  fate 

Which  History  shudders  to  relate. 

No — cull  thy  fancies  from  above, 

Themes  of  heav'n  and  themes  of  love. 

Let  Bacchus,  Jove's  ambrosial  boy. 

Distil  the  grape  in  drops  of  joy. 

And  while  he  smiles  at  every  tear. 

Let  warm-ey'd  Venus,  dancing  near. 

With  spirits  of  the  genial  bed. 

The  dewy  herbage  deftly  tread. 

Let  Love  be  there,  without  his  arms. 

In  timid  nakedness  of  charms ; 

And  all  the  Graces,  link'd  with  Love, 

Stray,  laughing,  through  the  shadowy  grove ; 

While  rosy  boys,  disporting  round. 

In  circlets  trip  the  velvet  ground. 

But  ah !  if  there  Apollo  toys, 

I  tremble  for  the  rosy  boys. 


[ODE    VI] 
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VI 

As  late  I  sought  the  spangled  bowers, 
To  cull  a  wreath  of  matin  flowers, 
Where  many  an  early  rose  was  weeping, 
I  found  the  urchin  Cupid  sleeping. 
I  caught  the  boy,  a  goblet's  tide 
Was  richly  mantling  by  my  side, 
I  caught  him  by  his  downy  wing, 
And  whelm'd  him  in  the  racy  spring. 
Then  drank  I  down  the  poison'd  bowl, 
And  Love  now  nestles  in  my  soul. 
Oh  yes,  my  soul  is  Cupid's  nest, 
I  feel  him  fluttering  in  my  breast. 


[ODE    VII] 
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vn 

The  women  tell  me  every  day 

That  all  my  bloom  has  past  away. 

"  Behold,"  the  pretty  wantons  cry, 

"  Behold  this  mirror  with  a  sigh ; 

The  locks  upon  thy  brow  are  few, 

And,  like  the  rest,  they  're  withering  too !  " 

Whether  decline  has  thinn'd  my  hair, 

I  'm  sure  I  neither  know  nor  care ; 

But  this  I  know,  and  this  I  feel. 

As  onward  to  the  tomb  I  steal. 

That  still  as  death  approaches  nearer, 

The  joys  of  life  are  sweeter,  dearer; 

And  had  I  but  an  hour  to  live. 

That  little  hour  to  bliss  I  'd  give. 


M^^--^  >1- 
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vni 

I  care  not  for  the  idle  state 

Of  Persia's  king,  the  rich,  the  great: 

I  envy  not  the  monarch's  throne. 

Nor  wish  the  treasur'd  gold  my  own. 

But  oh!  be  mine  the  rosy  wreath, 

Its  freshness  o'er  my  brow  to  breathe; 

Be  mine  the  rich  perfumes  that  flow, 

To  cool  and  scent  my  locks  of  snow. 

To-day  I  '11  haste  to  quaff  my  wine. 

As  if  to-morrow  ne'er  would  shine ; 

But  if  to-morrow  comes,  why  then — 

I  '11  haste  to  quaff  my  wine  again. 

And  thus  while  all  our  days  are  bright. 

Nor  time  has  dimm'd  their  bloomy  light, 

Let  us  the  festal  hours  beguile 

With  mantling  cup  and  cordial  smile; 

And  shed  from  each  new  bowl  of  wine 

The  richest  drop  on  Bacchus'  shrine. 

F6r  Death  may  come,  with  brow  unpleasant, 

May  come,  when  least  we  wish  him  present. 

And  beckon  to  the  sable  shore. 

And  grimly  bid  us — drink  no  more ! 
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IX 

I  pray  thee,  by  the  gods  above, 
Give  me  the  mighty  bowl  I  love, 
And  let  me  sing,  in  wild  delight, 
"  I  will— I  will  be  mad  to-night!  " 
Alcmaeon  once,  as  legends  tell, 
Was  frenzied  by  the  fiends  of  hell ; 
Orestes  too,  with  naked  tread, 
Frantic  pac'd  the  mountain-head; 
And  why?  a  murder'd  mother's  shade 
Hatmted  them  still  where'er  they  strayed. 
But  ne'er  could  I  a  murderer  be, 
The  grape  alone  shall  bleed  by  me; 
Yet  can  I  shout,  with  wild  delight, 
"  I  will — I  will  be  mad  to-night!  " 

Alcides'  self,  in  days  of  yore, 
Imbru'd  his  hands  in  youthful  gore. 
And  brandish'd,  with  a  maniac  joy, 
The  quiver  of  th'  expiring  boy : 
And  Ajax,  with  tremendous  shield. 
Infuriate  scour'd  the  guiltless  field. 
But  I,  whose  hands  no  weapons  ask, 
No  armour  but  this  joyous  flask; 
The  trophy  of  whose  frantic  hours 
Is  but  a  scatter'd  wreath  of  flowers,— 
Ev'n  I  can  sing  with  wild  delight, 
"  I  will — I  will  be  mad  to-night!  " 
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X 

How  am  I  to  punish  thee, 
For  the  wrong  thou  'st  done  to  me, 
Silly  swallow,  prating  thing — 
Shall  I  clip  that  wheeling  wing? 
Or,  as  Tereus  did,  of  old, 
(So  the  fabled  tale  is  told,) 
Shall  I  tear  that  tongue  away. 
Tongue  that  utter 'd  such  a  lay? 
Ah,  how  thoughtless  hast  thou  been! 
Long  before  the  dawn  was  seen. 
When  a  dream  came  o'er  my  mind. 
Picturing  her  I  worship,  kind. 
Just  when  I  was  nearly  blest. 
Loud  thy  matins  broke  my  rest! 


.^^1' 


[ODE   XI] 
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XI 

"  Tell  me,  gentle  youth,  I  pray  thee, 

What  in  purchase  shall  I  pay  thee 

For  this  little  waxen  toy, 

Image  of  the  Paphian  boy  ?  " 

Thus  I  said,  the  other  day, 

To  a  youth  who  pass'd  my  way: 

"  Sir,"  (he  answer'd,  and  the  while 

Answer'd  all  in  Doric  style,) 

"  Take  it,  for  a  trifle  take  it; 

'T  was  not  I  who  dared  to  make  it; 

No,  believe  me,  't  was  not  I; 

Oh,  it  has  cost  me  many  a  sigh, 

And  I  can  no  longer  keep 

Little  gods,  who  murder  sleep!  " 

"  Here,  then,  here,"    (I  said  with  joy,) 

"  Here  is  silver  for  the  boy : 

He  shall  be  my  bosom  guest. 

Idol  of  my  pious  breast!  " 

Now,  young  Love,  I  have  thee  mine, 
Warm  me  with  that  torch  of  thine : 
Make  me  feel  as  I  have  felt, 
Or  thy  waxen  frame  shall  melt : 
I  must  burn  with  warm  desire. 
Or  thott,  my  boy — in  yonder  fire. 
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XII 

They  tell  how  Atys,  wild  with  love, 
Roams  the  mount  and  haunted  grove ; 
Cybele's  name  he  howls  around, 
The  gloomy  blast  returns  the  sound! 
Oft  too,  by  Claros'  hallow'd  spring, 
The  votaries  of  the  laurell'd  king 
Quaff  the  inspiring,  magic  stream, 
And  rave  in  wild,  prophetic  dream. 
But  frenzied  dreams  are  not  for  me, 
Great  Bacchus  is  my  deity! 
Full  of  mirth,  and  full  of  him, 
While  floating  odours  round  me  swim. 
While  mantling  bowls  are  full  supplied, 
And  you  sit  blushing  by  my  side, 
I  will  be  mad  and  raving  too — 
Mad,  my  girl,  with  love  for  you  I 


[ODE  XIII] 
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XIII 

I  will,  I  will,  the  conflict's  past. 

And  I  '11  consent  to  love  at  last. 

Cupid  has  long,  with  smiling  art, 

Invited  me  to  yield  my  heart ; 

And  I  have  thought  that  peace  of  mind 

Should  not  be  for  a  smile  resign'd; 

And  so  repell'd  the  tender  lure. 

And  hop'd  my  heart  would  sleep  secure. 

But,  slighted  in  his  boasted  charms. 
The  angry  infant  flew  to  arms ; 
He  slung  his  quiver's  golden  frame. 
He  took  his  bow,  his  shafts  of  flame, 
And  proudly  summon'd  me  to  yield, 
Or  meet  him  on  the  martial  field. 
And  what  did  I  unthinking  do? 
I  took  to  arms,  undaunted,  too ; 
Assum'd  the  corslet,  shield,  and  spear. 
And,  like  Pelides,  smil'd  at  fear. 
Then  (hear  it,  all  ye  powers  above !) 
I  fought  with  Love !    I  fought  with  Love » 
And  now  his  arrows  all  were  shed, 
And  I  had  just  in  terror  fled — 
When,  heaving  an  indignant  sigh, 
To  see  me  thus  unwounded  fly. 


[ODE   XIII] 
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And,  having  now  no  other  dart, 
He  shot  himself  into  my  heart ! 
My  heart — alas  the  luckless  day! 
Receiv'd  the  god,  and  died  away. 
Farewell,  farewell,  my  faithless  shield! 
Thy  lord  at  length  is  forc'd  to  yield. 
Vain,  vain,  is  every  outward  care. 
The  foe 's  within,  and  triumphs  there. 


[See  ODE   XV] 
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XIV 

Count  me,  on  the  summer  trees, 
Every  leaf  that  courts  the  breeze; 
Count  me,  on  the  foamy  deep, 
Every  wave  that  sinks  to  sleep; 
Then,  when  you  have  number'd  these 
Billowy  tides  and  leafy  trees. 
Count  me  all  the  flames  I  prove. 
All  the  gentle  nymphs  I  love. 
First,  of  pure  Athenian  maids 
Sporting  in  their  olive  shades. 
You  may  reckon  just  a  score. 
Nay,  I  '11  grant  you  fifteen  more. 
In  the  fam'd  Corinthian  grove. 
Where  such  countless  wantons  rove, 
Chains  of  beauties  may  be  found. 
Chains,  by  which  my  heart  is  bound; 
There,  indeed,  are  nymphs  divine. 
Dangerous  to  a  soul  like  mine. 
Many  bloom  in  Lesbos'  isle; 
Many  in  Ionia  smile ; 
Rhodes  a  pretty  swarm  can  boast; 
Caria  too  contains  a  host. 
Simi  them  all — of  brown  and  fair 
You  may  count  two  thousand  there. 
What,  you  stare  ?     I  pray  you,  peace! 
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More  I  '11  find  before  I  cease. 
Have  I  told  you  all  my  flames, 
'Mong  the  amorous  Syrian  dames  ? 
Have  I  numbered  every  one, 
Glowing  under  Egypt's  sun  ? 
Or  the  nymphs,  who  blushing  sweet 
Deck  the  shrine  of  Love  in  Crete ; 
Where  the  god,  with  festal  play. 
Holds  eternal  holiday  ? 
Still  in  clusters,  still  remain 
Gades'  warm,  desiring  train; 
Still  there  lies  a  myriad  more 
On  the  sable  India's  shore : 
These,  and  many  far  remov'd, 
All  are  loving — all  are  loved! 


[ODE   XV] 
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XV 

Tell  me,  why,  my  sweetest  dove, 
Thus  your  humid  pinions  move, 
Shedding  through  the  air  in  showers 
Essence  of  the  balmiest  flowers  ? 
Tell  me  whither,  whence  you  rove, 
Tell  me  all,  my  sweetest  dove. 

Curious  stranger,  I  belong 
To  the  bard  of  Teian  song; 
With  his  mandate  now  I  fly 
To  the  nymph  of  azure  eye ; — 
She,  whose  eye  has  madden'd  many, 
But  the  poet  more  than  any. 
Venus,  for  a  hymn  of  love. 
Warbled  in  her  votive  grove, 
('T  was  in  sooth  a  gentle  lay,) 
Gave  me  to  the  bard  away. 
See  me  now  his  faithful  minion, — 
Thus  with  softly-gliding  pinion. 
To  his  lovely  girl  I  bear 
Songs  of  passion  through  the  air. 
Oft  he  blandly  whispers  me, 
"  Soon,  my  bird,  I  '11  set  you  free." 
But  in  vain  he  '11  bid  me  fly, 
I  shall  serve  him  till  I  die. 


[ODE   XV] 
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Never  could  my  plumes  sustain 
Ruffling  winds  and  chilling  rain, 
O'er  the  plains,  or  in  the  dell, 
On  the  mountain's  savage  swell. 
Seeking  in  the  desert  wood 
Gloomy  shelter,  rustic  food. 
Now  I  lead  a  life  of  ease, 
Far  from  rugged  haunts  like  these. 
From  Anacreon's  hand  I  eat 
Food  delicious,  viands  sweet; 
Flutter  o'er  his  goblet's  brim. 
Sip  the  foamy  wine  with  him. 
Then,  when  I  have  wanton'd  round 
To  his  lyre's  beguiling  sound; 
Or  with  gently  moving  wings 
Fann'd  the  minstrel  while  he  sings : 
On  his  harp  I  sink  in  slumbers. 
Dreaming  still  of  dulcet  numbers ! 

This  is  all — away — away — 
You  have  made  me  waste  the  day, 
How  I  've  chatter'd! — prating  crow 
Never  yet  did  chatter  so. 
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XVI 

Thou,  whose  soft  and  rosy  hues 
Mimic  form  and  soul  infuse, 
Best  of  painters,  come  portray 
The  lovely  maid  that  's  far  away. 
Far  away,  my  soul!  thou  art, 
But  I  've  thy  beauties  all  by  heart. 
Paint  her  jetty  ringlets  playing, 
Silky  locks,  like  tendrils  straying; 
And,  if  painting  hath  the  skill 
To  make  the  spicy  balm  distil, 
Let  every  little  lock  exhale 
A  sigh  of  perfume  on  the  gale. 
"Where  her  tresses'  curly  flow 
Darkles  o'er  the  brow  of  snow, 
Let  her  forehead  beam  to  light, 
Burnish'd  as  the  ivory  bright. 
Let  her  eyebrows  smoothly  rise 
In  jetty  arches  o'er  her  eyes, 
Each,  a  crescent  gently  gliding, 
Just  commingling,  just  dividing. 

But,  hast  thou  any  sparkles  warm, 
The  lightning  of  her  eyes  to  form  ? 
Let  them  effuse  the  azure  rays 
That  in  Minerva's  glances  blaze, 
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Mix'd  with  the  liquid  light  that  lies 
In  Cytherea's  languid  eyes. 
O'er  her  nose  and  cheek  be  shed 
Flushing  white  and  soften'd  red; 
Mingling  tints,  as  when  there  glows 
In  snowy  milk  the  bashful  rose. 
Then  her  lip,  so  rich  in  blisses, 
Sweet  petitioner  for  kisses, 
Rosy  nest,  where  lurks  Persuasion, 
Mutely  courting  Love's  invasion. 

Next,  beneath  the  velvet  chin, 
Whose  dimple  hides  a  Love  within. 
Mould  her  neck  with  grace  descending, 
In  a  heaven  of  beauty  ending; 
While  countless  charms,  above,  below. 
Sport  and  flutter  round  its  snow. 
Now  let  a  floating,  lucid  veil, 
Shadow  her  form,  but  not  conceal; 
A  charm  may  peep,  a  hue  may  beam, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  Fancy's  dream. 
Enough — 't  is  she !   't  is  all  I  seek ; 
It  glows,  it  lives,  it  soon  will  speak! 


[ODE    XVII] 
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XVII 

And  now  with  all  thy  pencil's  truth, 

Portray  Bathyllus,  lovely  youth ! 

Let  his  hair,  in  masses  bright. 

Fall  like  floating  rays  of  light ; 

And  there  the  raven's  die  confuse 

With  the  golden  sunbeam's  hues. 

Let  no  wreath,  with  artful  twine, 

The  flowing  of  his  locks  confine ; 

But  leave  them  loose  to  every  breeze. 

To  take  what  shape  and  course  they  please. 

Beneath  the  forehead,  fair  as  snow, 

But  flush'd  with  manhood's  early  glow, 

And  guileless  as  the  dews  of  dawn. 

Let  the  majestic  brows  be  drawn, 

Of  ebon  hue,  enrich'd  by  gold, 

Such  as  dark,  shining  snakes  unfold. 

Mix  in  his  eyes  the  power  alike, 

With  love  to  win,  with  awe  to  strike; 

Borrow  from  Mars  his  look  of  ire. 

From  Venus  her  soft  glance  of  fire ; 

Blend  them  in  such  expression  here, 

That  we  by  turns  may  hope  and  fear! 

Now  from  the  sunny  apple  seek 
The  velvet  down  that  spreads  his  cheek; 
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And  there,  if  art  so  far  can  go, 
Th'  ingenuous  blush  of  boyhood  show. 
While,  for  his  mouth — but  no, — in  vain 
Would  words  its  witching  charm  explain. 
Make  it  the  very  seat,  the  throne. 
That  Eloquence  would  claim  her  own; 
And  let  the  lips,  though  silent,  wear 
A  life-look,  as  if  words  were  there. 

Next  thou  his  ivory  neck  must  trace, 
Moulded  with  soft  but  manly  grace ; 
Fair  as  the  neck  of  Paphia's  boy, 
Where  Paphia's  arms  have  hung  in  joy. 
Give  him  the  winged  Hermes'  hand. 
With  which  he  waves  his  snaky  wand; 
Let  Bacchus  the  broad  chest  supply. 
And  Leda's  son  the  sinewy  thigh ; 
While,  through  his  whole  transparent  frame, 
Thou  show'st  the  stirrings  of  that  flame. 
Which  kindles,  when  the  first  love-sigh 
Steals  from  the  heart,  unconscious  why. 

But  sure  thy  pencil,  though  so  bright, 
Is  envious  of  the  eye's  delight. 
Or  its  enamour'd  touch  would  show 
The  shoulder,  fair  as  sunless  snow. 
Which  now  in  veiling  shadow  lies, 
Remov'd  from  all  but  Fancy's  eyes. 
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Now,  for  his  feet — but  hold — forbear — 
I  see  the  sun-god's  portrait  there ; 
Why  paint  Bathyllus  ?  when,  in  truth, 
There,  in  that  god,  thou  'st  sketch'd  the  youth. 
Enough — let  this  bright  form  be  mine, 
And  send  the  boy  to  Samos'  shrine; 
Phoebus  shall  then  Bathyllus  be, 
Bathyllus  then,  the  deity! 


[ODE   XVIII] 
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XVIII 

Now  the  star  of  day  is  high, 

Fly,  my  girls,  in  pity  fly, 

Bring  me  wine  in  brimming  urns, 

Cool  my  lip,  it  burns,  it  burns ! 

Sunn'd  by  the  meridian  fire, 

Panting,  languid  I  expire. 

Give  me  all  those  humid  flowers. 

Drop  them  o'er  my  brow  in  showers. 

Scarce  a  breathing  chaplet  now 

Lives  upon  my  feverish  brow; 

Every  dewy  rose  I  wear 

Sheds  its  tears,  and  withers  there. 

But  to  you,  my  burning  heart, 

What  can  now  relief  impart  ? 

Can  brimming  bowl,  or  flowret's  dew, 

Cool  the  flame  that  scorches  you  ? 
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XIX 

Here  recline  you,  gentle  maid, 
Sweet  is  this  embowering  shade; 
Sweet  the  young,  the  modest  trees, 
RuflBied  by  the  kissing  breeze ; 
Sweet  the  Uttle  founts  that  weep. 
Lulling  soft  the  mind  to  sleep ; 
Hark!  they  whisper  as  they  roll, 
Calm  persuasion  to  the  soul; 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  not  this 
All  a  stilly  scene  of  bliss  ? 
Who,  my  girl,  would  pass  it  by  ? 
Surely  neither  you  nor  I. 


[ODE  XX] 
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XX 

One  day  the  Muses  twin'd  the  hands 
Of  infant  Love  with  flow'ry  bands ; 
And  to  celestial  Beauty  gave 
The  captive  infant  for  her  slave. 
His  mother  comes,  with  many  a  toy, 
To  ransom  her  beloved  boy ; 
His  mother  sues,  but  all  in  vain, — 
He  ne'er  will  leave  his  chains  again. 
Even  should  they  take  his  chains  away, 
The  little  captive  still  would  stay. 
"  If  this,"  he  cries,  "  a  bondage  be. 
Oh,  who  could  wish  for  liberty  ?  " 
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XXI 

Observe  when  mother  earth  is  dry, 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  sky; 
And  then  the  dewy  cordial  gives 
To  ev'ry  thirsty  plant  that  lives. 
The  vapours,  which  at  evening  weep. 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  deep; 
And  when  the  rosy  sun  appears, 
He  drinks  the  ocean's  misty  tears. 
The  moon  too  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lustre,  from  the  solar  beam. 
Then,  hence  with  all  your  sober  thinking ! 
Since  Nature's  holy  law  is  drinking; 
I  '11  make  the  laws  of  Nature  mine, 
And  pledge  the  Universe  in  wine. 


[ODE   XXII] 
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XXII 

The  Phrygian  rock,  that  braves  the  storm, 
Was  once  a  weeping  matron's  form ; 
And  Progne,  hapless,  frantic  maid, 
Is  now  a  swallow  in  the  shade. 
Oh !  that  a  mirror's  form  were  mine, 
That  I  might  catch  that  smile  divine; 
And  like  my  own  fond  fancy  be. 
Reflecting  thee,  and  only  thee ; 
Or  could  I  be  the  robe  which  holds 
That  graceful  form  within  its  folds ; 
Or,  turn'd  into  a  fountain,  lave 
Thy  beauties  in  my  circling  wave. 
Would  I  were  perfume  for  thy  hair. 
To  breathe  my  soul  in  fragrance  there ; 
Or,  better  still,  the  zone,  that  lies 
Close  to  thy  breast,  and  feels  its  sighs. 
Or  ev'n  those  envious  pearls  that  show 
So  faintly  round  that  neck  of  snow — 
Yes,  I  would  be  a  happy  gem. 
Like  them  to  hang,  to  fade  like  them. 
What  more  would  thy  Anacreon  be  ? 
Oh,  any  thing  that  touches  thee ; 
Nay,  sandals  for  those  airy  feet — 
Ev'n  to  be  trod  by  them  were  sweet! 
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XXIII 

I  often  wish  this  languid  lyre, 
This  warbler  of  my  soul's  desire, 
Could  raise  the  breath  of  song  sublime, 
To  men  of  fame,  in  former  time. 
But  when  the  soaring  theme  I  try, 
Along  the  chords  my  numbers  die. 
And  whisper,  with  dissolving  tone, 
"  Our  sighs  are  given  to  love  alone!  " 
Indignant  at  the  feeble  lay, 
I  tore  the  panting  chords  away, 
Attun'd  them  to  a  nobler  swell. 
And  struck  again  the  breathing  shell; 
In  all  the  glow  of  epic  fire. 
To  Hercules  I  wake  the  lyre. 
But  still  its  fainting  sighs  repeat, 
"  The  tale  of  love  alone  is  sweet!  " 
Then  fare  thee  well,  seductive  dream. 
That  mad'st  me  follow  Glory's  theme; 
For  thou  my  lyre,  and  thou  my  heart. 
Shall  never  more  in  spirit  part; 
And  all  that  one  has  felt  so  well 
The  other  shall  as  sweetly  tell ! 


[ODE   XXIV] 
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XXIV 

To  all  that  breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
Some  boon  of  strength  has  Nature  given. 
In  forming  the  majestic  bull, 
She  fenced  with  wreathed  horns  his  skull ; 
A  hoof  of  strength  she  lent  the  steed, 
And  wing'd  the  timorous  hare  with  speed. 
She  gave  the  lion  fangs  of  terror, 
And,  o'er  the  ocean's  crystal  mirror, 
Taught  the  unnumber'd  scaly  throng 
To  trace  their  liquid  path  along ; 
While  for  the  umbrage  of  the  grove. 
She  plum'd  the  warbling  world  of  love. 

To  man  she  gave,  in  that  proud  hour, 
The  boon  of  intellectual  power. 
Then,  what,  oh  woman,  what,  for  thee, 
Was  left  in  Nature's  treasury  ? 
She  gave  thee  beauty — mightier  far 
Than  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  war. 
Nor  steel,  nor  fire  itself  hath  power 
Like  woman,  in  her  conquering  hour. 
Be  thou  but  fair,  mankind  adore  thee. 
Smile,  and  a  world  is  weak  before  thee ! 
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XXV 

Once  in  each  revolving  year, 
Gentle  bird!  we  find  thee  here. 
When  Nature  wears  her  summer-vest, 
Thou  com'st  to  weave  thy  simple  nest; 
But  when  the  chilling  winter  lowers, 
Again  thou  seek'st  the  genial  bowers 
Of  Memphis,  or  the  shores  of  Nile, 
Where  sunny  hours  for  ever  smile. 
And  thus  thy  pinion  rests  and  roves, — 
Alas !  unlike  the  swarm  of  Loves, 
That  brood  within  this  hapless  breast. 
And  never,  never  change  their  nest! 
Still  every  year,  and  all  the  year. 
They  fix  their  fated  dwelling  here ; 
And  some  their  infant  plumage  try, 
And  on  a  tender  winglet  fly; 
While  in  the  shell,  impregn'd  with  fires, 
Still  lurk  a  thousand  more  desires; 
Some  from  their  tiny  prisons  peeping, 
And  some  in  formless  embryo  sleeping. 
Thus  peopled,  like  the  vernal  groves, 
My  breast  resounds  with  warbling  Loves; 
One  urchin  imps  the  other's  feather. 
Then  twin-desires  they  wing  together. 
And  fast  as  they  thus  take  their  flight, 
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Still  other  urchins  spring  to  light. 
But  is  there  then  no  kindly  art, 
To  chase  these  Cupids  from  my  heart? 
Ah,  no !   I  fear,  in  sadness  fear, 
They  will  for  ever  nestle  here ! 


^,ii(';i^. 
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XXVI 

Thy  harp  may  sing  of  Troy's  alarms, 
Or  tell  the  tale  of  Theban  arms ; 
With  other  wars  my  song  shall  burn, 
For  other  wounds  my  harp  shall  mourn. 
'T  was  not  the  crested  warrior's  dart, 
That  drank  the  current  of  my  heart ; 
Nor  naval  arms,  nor  mailed  steed. 
Have  made  this  vanquished  bosom  bleed; 
No — 't  was  from  eyes  of  liquid  blue, 
A  host  of  quiver'd  Cupids  flew ; 
And  now  my  heart  all  bleeding  lies 
Beneath  that  army  of  the  eyes ! 


fekKiK-MHiirt^^ 
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xxvn 

We  read  the  flying  courser's  name 

Upon  his  side,  in  marks  of  flame; 

And,  by  their  turban'd  brows  alone, 

The  warriors  of  the  East  are  known. 

But  in  the  lover's  glowing  eyes 

The  inlet  to  his  bosom  lies ; 

Through  them  we  see  the  small  faint  mark, 

Where  Love  has  dropp'd  his  burning  spark! 


[ODE    XXVIII] 
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XXVIII 

As,  by  his  Lemnian  forge's  flame, 
The  husband  of  the  Paphian  dame 
Moxxlded  the  glowing  steel,  to  form 
Arrows  for  Cupid,  thrilling  warm ; 
And  Venus,  as  he  plied  his  art, 
Shed  honey  round  each  new-made  dart, 
While  Love,  at  hand,  to  finish  all, 
Tipp'd  every  arrow's  point  with  gall ; 
It  chanc'd  the  Lord  of  Battles  came 
To  visit  that  deep  cave  of  flame. 

'T  was  from  the  ranks  of  war  he  rush'd, 

His  spear  with  many  a  life-drop  blush'd; 

He  saw  the  fiery  darts,  and  smil'd 

Contemptuous  at  the  archer-child. 

"  What!  "  said  the  urchin,  '*  dost  thou  smile? 

Here,  hold  this  little  dart  awhile. 

And  thou  wilt  find,  though  swift  of  flight. 

My  bolts  are  not  so  feathery  light." 

Mars  took  the  shaft — and,  oh,  thy  look. 
Sweet  Venus,  when  the  shaft  he  took! — 
Sighing,  he  felt  the  urchin's  art. 
And  cried,  in  agony  of  heart, 
•'  It  is  not  Hght — I  sink  with  pain! 
Take — take  thy  arrow  back  again." 
"  No,"  said  the  child,  "  it  must  not  be; 
That  little  dart  was  made  for  thee!  " 
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XXIX 

Yes — ^loving  is  a  painful  thrill, 

And  not  to  love  more  painful  still; 

But  oh,  it  is  the  worst  of  pain. 

To  love  and  not  be  lov'd  again ! 

Affection  now  has  fled  from  earth, 

Nor  fire  of  genius,  noble  birth. 

Nor  heavenly  virtue,  can  beguile 

From  beauty's  cheek  one  favouring  smile. 

Gold  is  the  woman's  only  theme. 

Gold  is  the  woman's  only  dream. 

Oh!   never  be  that  wretch  forgiven — 

Forgive  him  not,  indignant  Heaven! 

Whose  grovelling  eyes  could  first  adore, 

Whose  heart  could  pant  for  sordid  ore. 

Since  that  devoted  thirst  began, 

Man  has  forgot  to  feel  for  man ; 

The  pulse  of  social  life  is  dead, 

And  all  its  fonder  feelings  fled! 

War  too  has  sullied  Nature's  charms. 

For  gold  provokes  the  world  to  arms: 

And  oh !  the  worst  of  all  its  arts. 

It  rends  asunder  loving  hearts. 


[ODE    XXX] 
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XXX 

'T  was  in  a  mocking  dream  of  night — 

I  fancied  I  had  wings  as  light 

As  a  young  bird's,  and  flew  as  fleet; 

While  Love,  around  whose  beauteous  feet, 

I  knew  not  why,  hung  chains  of  lead. 

Pursued  me,  as  I  trembling  fled ; 

And,  strange  to  say,  as  swift  as  thought. 

Spite  of  my  pinions,  I  was  caught ! 

What  does  the  wanton  Fancy  mean 

By  such  a  strange,  illusive  scene  ? 

I  fear  she  whispers  to  my  breast. 

That  you,  sweet  maid,  have  stol'n  its  rest; 

That  though  my  fancy,  for  a  while. 

Hath  hung  on  many  a  woman's  smile, 

I  soon  dissolv'd  each  passing  vow, 

And  ne'er  was  caught  by  Love  till  now! 


«8*i 
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XXXI 

Arm'd  with  hyacinthine  rod, 

(Arms  enough  for  such  a  god,) 

Cupid  bade  me  wing  my  race, 

And  try  with  him  the  rapid  pace. 

O'er  many  a  torrent,  wild  and  deep. 

By  tangled  brake  and  pendent  steep, 

With  weary  foot  I  panting  flew, 

Till  my  brow  dropp'd  with  chilly  dew. 

And  now  my  soul,  exhausted,  dying, 

To  my  lips  was  faintly  flying; 

And  now  I  thought  the  spark  had  fled. 

When  Cupid  hover'd  o'er  my  head. 

And,  fanning  light  his  breezy  pinion. 

Rescued  my  soul  from  death's  dominion; 

Then  said,  in  accents  half-reproving, 

"  Why  hast  thou  been  a  foe  to  loving  ?  " 


[ODE   XXXII] 
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XXXII 

Strew  me  a  fragrant  bed  of  leaves, 
Where  lotus  with  the  myrtle  weaves ; 
And  while  in  luxury's  dream  I  sink, 
Let  me  the  balm  of  Bacchus  drink! 
In  this  sweet  hour  of  revelry 
Young  Love  shall  my  attendant  be — 
Drest  for  the  task,  with  tunic  round 
His  snowy  neck  and  shoulders  bound. 
Himself  shall  hover  by  my  side, 
And  minister  the  racy  tide ! 

Oh,  swift  as  wheels  that  kindling  roll, 
Our  life  is  hurrying  to  the  goal : 
A  scanty  dust,  to  feed  the  wind. 
Is  all  the  trace  't  will  leave  behind. 
Then  wherefore  waste  the  rose's  bloom 
Upon  the  cold,  insensate  tomb  ? 
Can  flowery  breeze,  or  odour's  breath. 
Affect  the  still,  cold  sense  of  death  ? 
Oh  no ;  I  ask  no  balm  to  steep 
With  fragrant  tears  my  bed  of  sleep : 
But  now,  while  every  pulse  is  glowing. 
Now  let  me  breathe  the  balsam  flowing; 
Now  let  the  rose,  with  blush  of  fire. 
Upon  my  brow  in  sweets  expire ; 


[See  ODE  XXXIII] 
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And  bring  the  nymph  whose  eye  hath  power 

To  brighten  even  death's  cold  hour. 

Yes,  Cupid!  ere  my  shade  retire, 

To  join  the  blest  elysian  choir, 

With  wine,  and  love,  and  social  cheer, 

I  '11  make  my  own  elysium  here ! 


[ODE   XXXIII] 
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XXXIII 

'T  was  noon  of  night,  when  round  the  pole 
The  sullen  Bear  is  seen  to  roll ; 
And  mortals,  wearied  with  the  day, 
Are  slumbering  all  their  cares  away : 
An  infant,  at  that  dreary  hour. 
Came  weeping  to  my  silent  bower. 
And  wak'd  me  with  a  piteous  prayer. 
To  shield  him  from  the  midnight  air. 
"  And  who  art  thou,"  I  waking  cry, 
*'  That  bid'st  my  blissful  visions  fly  ?  " 
"  Ah,  gentle  sire!  "  the  infant  said, 
"  In  pity  take  me  to  thy  shed; 
Nor  fear  deceit :  a  lonely  child 
I  wander  o'er  the  gloomy  wild. 
Chill  drops  the  rain,  and  not  a  ray 
Illumes  the  drear  and  misty  way!  " 

I  heard  the  baby's  tale  of  woe ; 
I  heard  the  bitter  night-winds  blow, 
And  sighing  for  his  piteous  fate, 
I  trimm'd  my  lamp  and  op'd  the  gate. 
'T  was  Love !  the  little  wandering  sprite, 
His  pinion  sparkled  through  the  night. 
I  knew  him  by  his  bow  and  dart ; 
I  knew  him  by  my  fluttering  heart. 


[ODE   XXXIII] 
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Fondly  I  take  him  in,  and  raise 
The  dying  embers'  cheering  blaze ; 
Press  from  his  dank  and  clinging  hair 
The  crystals  of  the  freezing  air, 
And  in  my  hand  and  bosom  hold 
His  little  fingers  thrilling  cold. 

And  now  the  embers'  genial  ray 
Had  warm'd  his  anxious  fears  away; 
"  I  pray  thee,"  said  the  wanton  child, 
(My  bosom  trembled  as  he  smil'd,) 
"  I  pray  thee  let  me  try  my  bow, 
For  through  the  rain  I  've  wander'd  so, 
That  much  I  fear,  the  midnight  shower 
Has  injured  its  elastic  power." 
The  fatal  bow  the  urchin  drew ; 
Swift  from  the  string  the  arrow  flew; 
As  swiftly  flew  as  glancing  flame. 
And  to  my  inmost  spirit  came ! 
"  Fare  thee  well,"  I  heard  him  say, 
As  laughing  wild  he  wing'd  away; 
"  Fare  thee  well,  for  now  I  know 
The  rain  has  not  relax'd  my  bow; 
It  still  can  send  a  thrilling  dart. 
As  thou  shalt  own  with  all  thy  heart!  " 
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XXXIV 

Oh  thou,  of  all  creation  blest, 
Sweet  insect,  that  delight'st  to  rest 
Upon  the  wild  wood's  leafy  tops. 
To  drink  the  dew  that  morning  drops, 
And  chirp  thy  song  with  such  a  glee. 
That  happiest  kings  may  envy  thee. 
Whatever  decks  the  velvet  field, 
Whate'er  the  circling  seasons  yield. 
Whatever  buds,  whatever  blows. 
For  thee  it  buds,  for  thee  it  grows. 
Nor  yet  art  thou  the  peasant's  fear, 
To  him  thy  friendly  notes  are  dear ; 
For  thou  art  mild  as  matin  dew ; 
And  still,  when  summer's  flowery  hue 
Begins  to  paint  the  bloomy  plain. 
We  hear  thy  sweet  prophetic  strain ; 
Thy  sweet  prophetic  strain  we  hear, 
And  bless  the  notes  and  thee  revere ! 
The  Muses  love  thy  shrilly  tone ; 
Apollo  calls  thee  all  his  own; 
'T  was  he  who  gave  that  voice  to  thee, 
'T  is  he  who  tunes  thy  minstrelsy. 

Unworn  by  age's  dim  decline, 
The  fadeless  blooms  of  youth  are  thine. 
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Melodious  insect,  child  of  earth, 
In  wisdom  mirthful,  wise  in  mirth; 
Exempt  from  every  weak  decay, 
That  withers  vulgar  frames  away; 
With  not  a  drop  of  blood  to  stain 
The  current  of  thy  purer  vein ; 
So  blest  an  age  is  pass'd  by  thee, 
Thou  seem'st — a  little  deity! 


[ODE    XXXV] 
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XXXV 

Cupid  once  upon  a  bed 

Of  roses  laid  his  weary  head; 

Luckless  urchin,  not  to  see 

"Within  the  leaves  a  slumbering  bee. 

The  bee  awak'd — with  anger  wild 

The  bee  awak'd,  and  stung  the  child. 

Loud  and  piteous  are  his  cries; 

To  Venus  quick  he  runs,  he  flies; 

"  Oh,  mother!^!  am  wounded  through — 

I  die  with  pain — in  sooth  I  do! 

Stung  by  some  little  angry  thing. 

Some  serpent  on  a  tiny  wing — 

A  bee  it  was — for  once,  I  know 

I  heard  a  rustic  call  it  so." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  she  the  while 

Heard  him  with  a  soothing  smile ; 

Then  said,  "  My  infant,  if  so  much 

Thou  feel  the  little  wild-bee's  touch. 

How  must  the  heart,  ah,  Cupid!  be. 

The  hapless  heart  that 's  stung  by  thee !  " 


[ODE  XXXVI] 
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XXXVI 

If  hoarded  gold  possess'd  the  power 

To  lengthen  life's  too  fleeting  hour, 

And  purchase  from  the  hand  of  death 

A  little  span,  a  moment's  breath, 

How  I  would  love  the  precious  ore ! 

And  every  hour  should  swell  my  store ; 

That  when  Death  came,  with  shadowy  pinion, 

To  waft  me  to  his  bleak  dominion, 

I  might,  by  bribes,  my  doom  delay, 

And  bid  him  call  some  distant  day. 

But  since  not  all  earth's  golden  store 

Can  buy  for  us  one  bright  hour  more. 

Why  should  we  vainly  mourn  our  fate, 

Or  sigh  at  life's  uncertain  date  ? 

Nor  wealth  nor  grandeur  can  illume 

The  silent  midnight  of  the  tomb. 

No — give  to  others  hoarded  treasures — 

Mine  be  the  brilliant  round  of  pleasures ; 

The  goblet  rich,  the  board  of  friends 

Whose  social  souls  the  goblet  blends ; 

And  mine,  while  yet  I  've  life  to  live. 

Those  joys  that  love  alone  can  give. 


[ODE   XXXVII] 
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XXXVII 

'T  was  night,  and  many  a  circling  bowl 
Had  deeply  warm'd  my  thirsty  soul; 
As  lull'd  in  slumber  I  was  laid, 
Bright  visions  o'er  my  fancy  play'd. 
With  maidens,  blooming  as  the  dawn, 
I  seem'd  to  skim  the  opening  lawn; 
Light,  on  tiptoe  bath'd  in  dew, 
We  flew,  and  sported  as  we  flew! 

Some  ruddy  striplings,  who  look'd  on — 
With  cheeks,  that  like  the  wine-god's  shone, 
Saw  me  chasing,  free  and  wild, 
These  blooming  maids,  and  slyly  smil'd; 
Smil'd  indeed  with  wanton  glee, 
Though  none  could  doubt  they  envied  me. 
And  still  I  flew — and  now  had  caught 
The  panting  nymphs,  and  fondly  thought 
To  gather  from  each  rosy  lip 
A  kiss  that  Jove  himself  might  sip — 
When  sudden  all  my  dream  of  joys, 
Blushing  nymphs  and  laughing  boys, 
All  were  gone! — "  Alas!  "  I  said, 
Sighing  for  th'  illusion  fled, 
"  Again,  sweet  sleep,  that  scene  restore, 
Oh!  let  me  dream  it  o'er  and  o'er!  " 


[ODE    XXXVIII] 
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XXXVIII 

Let  us  drain  the  nectar'd  bowl, 
Let  us  raise  the  song  of  soul 
To  him,  the  god  who  loves  so  well 
The  nectar'd  bowl,  the  choral  swell ; 
The  god  who  taught  the  sons  of  earth 
To  thrid  the  tangled  dance  of  mirth; 
Him,  who  was  nurs'd  with  infant  Love, 
And  cradled  in  the  Paphian  grove ; 
Him,  that  the  snowy  Queen  of  Charms 
So  oft  has  fondled  in  her  arms. 
Oh,  't  is  from  him  the  transport  flows. 
Which  sweet  intoxication  knows; 
With  him,  the  brow  forgets  its  bloom. 
And  brilliant  graces  learn  to  bloom. 

Behold! — my  boys  a  goblet  bear. 
Whose  sparkling  foam  lights  up  the  air. 
Where  are  now  the  tear,  the  sigh? 
To  the  winds  they  fly,  they  fly! 
Grasp  the  bowl;  in  nectar  sinking, 
Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking! 
Say,  can  the  tears  we  lend  to  thought 
In  life's  account  avail  us  aught  ? 
Can  we  discern  with  all  our  lore 
The  path  we  've  yet  to  journey  o'er? 
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Alas,  alas,  in  ways  so  dark, 

'T  is  only  wine  can  strike  a  spark. 

Then  let  me  quaff  the  foamy  tide, 

And  through  the  dance  meandering  glide; 

Let  me  imbibe  the  spicy  breath 

Of  odours  chaf 'd  to  fragrant  death ; 

Or  from  the  lips  of  love  inhale 

A  more  ambrosial,  richer  gale ! 

To  hearts  that  court  the  phantom  Care, 

Let  him  retire  and  shroud  him  there ; 

While  we  exhaust  the  nectar'd  bowl. 

And  swell  the  choral  song  of  soul 

To  him,  the  god  who  loves  so  well 

The  nectar'd  bowl,  the  choral  swell! 


[ODE   XXXIX] 
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XXXIX 

How  I  love  the  festive  boy, 
Tripping  through  the  dance  of  joy! 
How  I  love  the  mellow  sage, 
Smiling  through  the  veil  of  age! 
And  whene'er  this  man  of  years 
In  the  dance  of  joy  appears, 
Snows  may  o'er  his  head  be  flung, 
But  his  heart — his  heart  is  young. 
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XL 

I  know  that  Heaven  hath  sent  me  here, 
To  run  this  mortal  life's  career; 
The  scenes  which  I  have  journeyed  o'er, 
Return  no  more — alas !  no  more ; 
And  all  the  path  I  've  yet  to  go, 
I  neither  know  nor  ask  to  know. 
Away,  then,  wizard  Care,  nor  think 
Thy  fetters  round  this  soul  to  link; 
Never  can  heart  that  feels  with  me 
Descend  to  be  a  slave  to  thee! 
And  oh !  before  the  vital  thrill, 
Which  trembles  at  my  heart,  is  still, 
I  '11  gather  Joy's  luxuriant  flowers. 
And  gild  with  bliss  my  fading  hours ; 
Bacchus  shall  bid  my  winter  bloom. 
And  Venus  dance  me  to  the  tomb! 


[ODE  XLI] 
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XLI 

When  Spring  adorns  the  dewy  scene, 
How  sweet  to  walk  the  velvet  green, 
And  hear  the  west  wind's  gentle  sighs. 
As  o'er  the  scented  mead  it  flies! 
How  sweet  to  mark  the  pouting  vine, 
Ready  to  burst  in  tears  of  wine ; 
And  with  some  maid,  who  breathes  but  love. 
To  walk,  at  noontide,  through  the  grove, 
Or  sit  in  some  cool,  green  recess — 
Oh,  is  not  this  true  happiness  ? 


[ODE   XLII] 
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XLII 

Yes,  be  the  glorious  revel  mine, 

Where  humour  sparkles  from  the  wine. 

Around  me,  let  the  youthful  choir 

Respond  to  my  enlivening  lyre ; 

And  while  the  red  cup  foams  along. 

Mingle  in  soul  as  well  as  song. 

Then,  while  I  sit,  with  fiow'rets  crown'd, 

To  regulate  the  goblet's  round, 

Let  but  the  nymph,  our  banquet's  pride. 

Be  seated  smiling  by  my  side, 

And  earth  has  not  a  gift  or  power 

That  I  would  envy,  in  that  hour. 

Envy! — oh,  never  let  its  blight 

Touch  the  gay  hearts  met  here  to-night. 

Far  hence  be  slander's  sidelong  wounds. 

Nor  harsh  dispute  nor  discord's  sounds 

Disturb  a  scene  where  all  should  be 

Attuned  to  peace  and  harmony. 

Come,  let  us  hear  the  harp's  gay  note 
Upon  the  breeze  inspiring  float. 
While  round  us,  kindling  into  love, 
Young  maidens  through  the  light  dance  move. 
Thus  blest  with  mirth,  and  love,  and  peace. 
Sure  such  a  life  should  never  cease! 


[ODE   XLIII] 
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XLIII 

While  our  rosy  fillets  shed 

Freshness  o'er  each  fervid  head, 

With  many  a  cup  and  many  a  smile 

The  festal  moments  we  beguile. 

And  while  the  harp,  impassion'd,  flings 

Tuneful  rapture  from  its  strings. 

Some  airy  nymph,  with  graceful  bound. 

Keeps  measure  to  the  music's  sound; 

Waving,  in  her  snowy  hand, 

The  leafy  Bacchanalian  wand. 

Which,  as  the  tripping  wanton  flies, 

Trembles  all  over  to  her  sighs. 

A  youth  the  while,  with  loosen'd  hair. 

Floating  on  the  listless  air, 

Sings,  to  the  wild  harp's  tender  tone, 

A  tale  of  woes,  alas,  his  own ; 

And  oh,  the  sadness  in  his  sigh, 

As  o'er  his  lips  the  accents  die ! 

Never  sure  on  earth  has  been 

Half  so  bright,  so  blest  a  scene. 

It  seems  as  Love  himself  had  come 

To  make  this  spot  his  chosen  home; — - 

And  Venus,  too,  with  all  her  wiles, 

And  Bacchus,  shedding  rosy  smiles, 

All,  all  are  here,  to  hail  with  me 

The  Genius  of  Festivity! 
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Buds  of  roses,  virgin  flowers, 

CuU'd  from  Cupid's  balmy  bowers, 

In  the  bowl  of  Bacchus  steep, 

Till  with  crimson  drops  they  weep. 

Twine  the  rose,  the  garland  twine. 

Every  leaf  distilling  wine ; 

Drink  and  smile,  and  learn  to  think 

That  we  were  born  to  smile  and  drink. 

Rose,  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower; 

Rose,  thou  art  the  fondest  child 

Of  dimpled  Spring,  the  wood-nymph  wild. 

Even  the  Gods,  who  walk  the  sky, 

Are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh. 

Cupid,  too,  in  Paphian  shades. 

His  hair  with  rosy  fillet  braids. 

When  with  the  blushing,  sister  Graces, 

The  wanton  winding  dance  he  traces. 

Then  bring  me,  showers  of  roses  bring. 

And  shed  them  o'er  me  while  I  sing. 

Or  while,  great  Bacchus,  round  thy  shrine. 

Wreathing  my  brow  with  rose  and  vine, 

I  lead  some  bright  nymph  through  the  dance, 

Commingling  soul  with  every  glance! 
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Within  this  goblet,  rich  and  deep, 

I  cradle  all  my  woes  to  sleep. 

"Why  should  we  breathe  the  sigh  of  fear, 

Or  pour  the  unavailing  tear? 

For  death  will  never  heed  the  sigh, 

Nor  soften  at  the  tearful  eye ; 

And  eyes  that  sparkle,  eyes  that  weep, 

Must  all  alike  be  seal'd  in  sleep. 

Then  let  us  never  vainly  stray. 

In  search  of  thorns,  from  pleasure's  way; 

But  wisely  quaff  the  rosy  wave, 

Which  Bacchus  loves,  which  Bacchus  gave ; 

And  in  the  goblet,  rich  and  deep. 

Cradle  our  crying  woes  to  sleep. 
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XL  VI 

Behold,  the  young,  the  rosy  Spring 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  scented  wing; 
While  virgin  Graces,  warm  with  May, 
Fling  roses  o'er  her  dewy  way. 
The  murmixring  billows  of  the  deep 
Have  languish' d  into  silent  sleep; 
And  mark!  the  flitting  sea-birds  lave 
Their  plumes  in  the  reflecting  wave; 
While  cranes  from  hoary  winter  fly 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 
Now  the  genial  star  of  day 
Dissolves  the  murky  clouds  away; 
And  cultur'd  field,  and  winding  stream 
Are  freshly  glittering  in  his  beam. 

Wow  the  earth  prolific  swells 
With  leafy  buds  and  flowery  bells ; 
Gemming  shoots  the  olive  twine. 
Clusters  ripe  festoon  the  vine ; 
All  along  the  branches  creeping. 
Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping, 
Little  infant  fruits  we  see, 
Nursing  into  luxury. 
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'T  is  true,  my  fading  years  decline, 
Yet  can  I  quaff  the  brimming  wine, 
As  deep  as  any  stripling  fair. 
Whose  cheeks  the  flush  of  morning  wear; 
And  if,  amidst  the  wanton  crew, 
I  'm  call'd  to  wind  the  dance's  clue, 
Then  shalt  thou  see  this  vigorous  hand, 
Not  faltering  on  the  Bacchant's  wand. 
But  brandishing  a  rosy  flask. 
The  only  thyrsus  e'er  I  '11  ask! 

Let  those  who  pant  for  Glory's  charms, 
Embrace  her  in  the  field  of  arms ; 
While  my  inglorious,  placid  soul 
Breathes  not  a  wish  beyond  this  bowl. 
Then  fill  it  high,  my  ruddy  slave, 
And  bathe  me  in  its  brimming  wave. 
For  though  my  fading  years  decay. 
Though  manhood's  prime  hath  pass'd  away. 
Like  old  Silenus,  sire  divine, 
With  blushes  borrow'd  from  my  wine, 
I  '11  wanton  'mid  the  dancing  train, 
And  live  my  follies  o'er  again! 
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When  my  thirsty  soul  I  steep, 
Every  sorrow 's  lull'd  to  sleep 
Talk  of  monarchs!  I  am  then 
Richest,  happiest,  first  of  men; 
Careless  o'er  my  cup  I  sing, 
Fancy  makes  me  more  than  king; 
Gives  me  wealthy  Croesus'  store, 
Can  I,  can  I  wish  for  more? 
On  my  velvet  couch  reclining, 
Ivy  leaves  my  brow  entwining. 
While  my  soul  expands  with  glee. 
What  are  kings  and  crowns  to  me? 
If  before  my  feet  they  lay, 
I  would  spurn  them  all  away! 
Arm  ye,  arm  ye,  men  of  might. 
Hasten  to  the  sanguine  fight; 
But  let  me,  my  budding  vine ! 
Spill  no  other  blood  than  thine. 
Yonder  brimming  goblet  see. 
That  alone  shall  vanquish  me — 
Who  think  it  better,  wiser  far, 
To  fall  in  banquet  than  in  war. 
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When  Bacchus,  Jove's  immortal  boy, 

The  rosy  harbinger  of  joy, 

Who,  with  the  sunshine  of  the  bowl, 

Thaws  the  winter  of  our  soul — 

When  to  my  inmost  core  he  glides, 

And  bathes  it  with  his  ruby  tides, 

A  flow  of  joy,  a  lively  heat. 

Fires  my  brain,  and  wings  my  feet, 

CaUing  up  round  me  visions  known 

To  lovers  of  the  bowl  alone. 

Sing,  sing  of  love,  let  music's  sound 
In  melting  cadence  float  around. 
While,  my  young  Venus,  thou  and  I 
Responsive  to  its  murmurs  sigh. 
Then,  waking  from  our  blissful  trance, 
Again  we  '11  sport,  again  we  '11  dance. 


[ODE   L] 
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When  wine  I  quaff,  before  my  eyes 

Dreams  of  poetic  glory  rise ; 

And,  freshen'd  by  the  goblet's  dews, 

My  soul  invokes  the  heavenly  Muse. 

When  wine  I  drink,  all  sorrow  's  o'er; 

I  think  of  doubts  and  fears  no  more ; 

But  scatter  to  the  railing  wind 

Each  gloomy  phantom  of  the  mind. 

When  I  drink  wine,  th'  ethereal  boy, 

Bacchus  himself,  partakes  my  joy; 

And  while  we  dance  through  vernal  bowers. 

Whose  ev'ry  breath  comes  fresh  from  flowers, 

In  wine  he  makes  my  senses  swim. 

Till  the  gale  breathes  of  nought  but  him! 

Again  I  drink, — and,  lo,  there  seems 
A  calmer  light  to  fill  my  dreams ; 
The  lately  ruffled  wreath  I  spread 
With  steadier  hand  around  my  head ; 
Then  take  the  lyre,  and  sing  "  how  blest 
The  life  of  him  who  lives  at  rest!  " 
But  then  comes  witching  wine  again, 
With  glorious  woman  in  its  train ; 
And,  while  rich  perfumes  round  me  rise, 
That  seem  the  breath  of  woman's  sighs, 
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Bright  shapes,  of  every  hue  and  form, 

Upon  my  kindling  fancy  swarm, 

Till  the  whole  world  of  beauty  seems 

To  crowd  into  my  dazzled  dreams! 

When  thus  I  drink,  my  heart  refines, 

And  rises  as  the  cup  declines; 

Rises  in  the  genial  flow. 

That  none  but  social  spirits  know. 

When,  with  young  revellers,  round  the  bowl, 

The  old  themselves  grow  young  in  soul ! 

Oh,  when  I  drink,  true  joy  is  mine, 

There  's  bliss  in  every  drop  of  wine. 

All  other  blessings  I  have  known, 

I  scarcely  dar'd  to  call  my  own; 

But  this  the  Fates  can  ne'er  destroy, 

Till  death  o'ershadows  all  my  joy. 
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LI 

Fly  not  thus,  my  brow  of  snow, 
Lovely  wanton!  fly  not  so. 
Though  the  wane  of  age  is  mine, 
Though  youth's  brilliant  flush  be  thine, 
Still  I  'm  doom'd  to  sigh  for  thee. 
Blest,  if  thou  couldst  sigh  for  me ! 
See,  in  yonder  flowery  braid, 
CuU'd  for  thee,  my  blushing  maid, 
How  the  rose,  of  orient  glow. 
Mingles  with  the  lily's  snow ; 
Mark,  how  sweet  their  tints  agree 
Just,  my  girl,  like  thee  and  me! 
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Away,  away,  ye  men  of  rules, 

What  have  I  to  do  with  schools? 

They  'd  make  me  learn,  they  'd  make  me  think, 

But  would  they  make  me  love  and  drink? 

Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  swim 

My  soul  upon  the  goblet's  brim; 

Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  twine 

Some  fond,  responsive  heart  to  mine, 

For  age  begins  to  blanch  my  brow, 

I  've  time  for  nought  but  pleasure  now. 

Fly,  and  cool  my  goblet's  glow 
At  yonder  fountain's  gelid  flow; 
I  '11  quaff,  my  boy,  and  calmly  sink 
This  soul  to  slumber  as  I  drink. 
Soon,  too  soon,  my  jocund  slave. 
You  '11  deck  your  master's  grassy  grave ; 
And  there  's  an  end — for  ah,  you  know 
They  drink  but  little  wine  below ! 


[ODE  LIII] 
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When  I  behold  the  festive  train 

Of  dancing  youth,  I  'm  young  again! 

Memory  wakes  her  magic  trance, 

And  wings  me  lightly  through  the  dance. 

Come,  Cybeba,  smiling  maid! 

Cull  the  flower  and  twine  the  braid ; 

Bid  the  blush  of  summer's  rose 

Burn  upon  my  forehead's  snows ; 

And  let  me,  while  the  wild  and  young 

Trip  the  mazy  dance  along. 

Fling  my  heap  of  years  away. 

And  be  as  wild,  as  young,  as  they. 

Hither  haste,  some  cordial  soul ! 

Help  to  my  lips  the  brimming  bowl; 

And  you  shall  see  this  hoary  sage 

Forget  at  once  his  locks  and  age. 

He  still  can  chant  the  festive  hymn, 

He  still  can  kiss  the  goblet's  brim; 

As  deeply  quaff,  as  largely  fill. 

And  play  the  fool  right  nobly  still. 


[ODE   LIV] 
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Methinks,  the  pictur'd  bull  we  see 
Is  amorous  Jove — it  must  be  he! 
How  fondly  blest  he  seems  to  bear 
That  fairest  of  Phoenician  fair! 
How  proud  he  breasts  the  foamy  tide, 
And  spurns  the  billowy  surge  aside ! 
Could  any  beast  of  vulgar  vein, 
Undaunted  thus  defy  the  main? 
No :  he  descends  from  climes  above. 
He  looks  the  God,  he  breathes  of  Jove ! 
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While  we  invoke  the  wreathed  spring, 
Resplendent  rose!  to  thee  we  '11  sing; 
Resplendent  rose,  the  flower  of  flowers. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  th'  Olympian  bowers; 
Whose  virgin  blush,  of  chasten'd  dye, 
Enchants  so  much  our  mortal  eye. 
When  pleasure's  spring-tide  season  glows, 
The  Graces  love  to  wreathe  the  rose; 
And  Venus,  in  its  fresh-blown  leaves, 
An  emblem  of  herself  perceives. 

Oft  hath  the  poet's  magic  tongue 
The  rose's  fair  luxuriance  sung ; 
And  long  the  Muses,  heavenly  maids, 
Have  rear'd  it  in  their  tuneful  shades. 
When,  at  the  early  glance  of  morn, 
It  sleeps  upon  the  glittering  thorn, 
'T  is  sweet  to  dare  the  tangled  fence, 
To  cull  the  timid  flow'ret  thence, 
And  wipe  with  tender  hand  away 
The  tear  that  on  its  blushes  lay ! 
'T  is  sweet  to  hold  the  infant  stems, 
Yet  dropping  with  Aurora's  gems, 
And  fresh  inhale  the  spicy  sighs 
That  from  the  weeping  buds  arise. 
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When  revel  reigns,  when  mirth  is  high, 
And  Bacchus  beams  in  every  eye, 
Our  rosy  fillets  scent  exhale, 
And  fill  with  balm  the  fainting  gale. 
There  's  nought  in  nature  bright  or  gay, 
Where  roses  do  not  shed  their  ray. 
When  morning  paints  the  orient  skies, 
Her  fingers  burn  with  roseate  dyes ; 
Young  nymphs  betray  the  rose's  hue, 
O'er  whitest  arms  it  kindles  through. 
In  Cytherea's  form  it  glows. 
And  mingles  with  the  living  snows. 

The  rose  distils  a  healing  balm, 
The  beating  pulse  of  pain  to  calm ; 
Preserves  the  cold  inurned  clay. 
And  mocks  the  vestige  of  decay : 
And  when  at  length,  in  pale  decline, 
Its  florid  beauties  fade  and  pine, 
Sweet  as  in  youth,  its  balmy  breath 
Diffuses  odour  even  in  death! 
Oh!    whence  could  such  a  plant  have  sprung? 
Listen, —  for  thus  the  tale  is  sung. 
When,  humid,  from  the  silvery  stream. 
Effusing  beauty's  warmest  beam, 
Venus  appear'd,  in  flushing  hues, 
Mellow'd  by  ocean's  briny  dews; 
When,  in  the  starry  courts  above, 
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The  pregnant  brain  of  mighty  Jove 

Disclos'd  the  nymph  of  azure  glance, 

The  nymph  who  shakes  the  martial  lance; — 

Then,  then,  in  strange  eventful  hour, 

The  earth  produc'd  an  infant  flower, 

Which  sprung,  in  blushing  glories  drest. 

And  wanton'd  o'er  its  parent  breast. 

The  gods  beheld  this  brilliant  birth. 

And  hail'd  the  Rose,  the  boon  of  earth ! 

With  nectar  drops,  a  ruby  tide, 

The  sweetly  orient  buds  they  dyed, 

And  bade  them  bloom,  the  flowers  divine 

Of  him  who  gave  the  glorious  vine ; 

And  bade  them  on  the  spangled  thorn 

Expand  their  bosoms  to  the  morn. 
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He,  who  instructs  the  youthful  crew 
To  bathe  them  in  the  brimmer's  dew, 
And  taste,  uncloy'd  by  rich  excesses, 
All  the  bliss  that  wine  possesses ; 
He,  who  inspires  the  youth  to  bound 
Elastic  through  the  dance's  round, — 
Bacchus,  the  god  again  is  here, 
And  leads  along  the  blushing  year; 
The  blushing  year  with  vintage  teems, 
Ready  to  shed  those  cordial  streams. 
Which,  sparkling  in  the  cup  of  mirth, 
Illuminate  the  sons  of  earth ! 

Then,  when  the  ripe  and  vermil  wine, — 
Blest  infant  of  the  pregnant  vine, 
Which  now  in  mellow  clusters  swells, — 
Oh!  when  it  bursts  its  roseate  cells. 
Brightly  the  joyous  stream  shall  flow, 
To  balsam  every  mortal  woe! 
None  shall  be  then  cast  down  or  weak. 
For  health  and  joy  shall  light  each  cheek; 
No  heart  will  then  desponding  sigh. 
For  wine  shall  bid  despondence  fly. 
Thus — till  another  autumn's  glow 
Shall  bid  another  vintage  flow. 
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Whose  was  the  artist  hand  that  spread 
Upon  this  disk  the  ocean's  bed? 
And,  in  a  flight  of  fancy,  high 
As  aught  on  earthly  wing  can  fly, 
Depicted  thus,  in  semblance  warm. 
The  Queen  of  Love's  voluptuous  form 
Floating  along  the  silv'ry  sea 
In  beauty's  naked  majesty! 

Oh!  he  hath  given  th'  enamour'd  sight 
A  witching  banquet  of  delight. 
Where,  gleaming  through  the  waters  clear, 
Glimpses  of  undreamt  charms  appear, 
And  all  that  mystery  loves  to  screen, 
Fancy,  like  Faith,  adores  unseen. 

Light  as  a  leaf,  that  on  the  breeze 
Of  summer  skims  the  glassy  seas, 
She  floats  along  the  ocean's  breast, 
Which  undulates  in  sleepy  rest ; 
While,  stealing  on,  she  gently  pillows 
Her  bosom  on  the  heaving  billows. 
Her  bosom,  like  the  dew-wash'd  rose. 
Her  neck,  like  April's  sparkling  snows, 
Illume  the  liquid  path  she  traces. 
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And  burn  within  the  stream's  embraces. 

Thus  on  she  moves,  in  languid  pride, 

Encircled  by  the  azure  tide, 

As  some  fair  lily  o'er  a  bed 

Of  violets  bends  its  graceful  head 

Beneath  their  queen's  inspiring  glance, 
The  dolphins  o'er  the  green  sea  dance, 
Bearing  in  triumph  young  Desire, 
And  infant  Love  with  smiles  of  fire ! 
While,  glittering  through  the  silver  waves, 
The  tenants  of  the  briny  caves 
Around  the  pomp  their  gambols  play, 
And  gleam  along  the  watery  way. 
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LVIII 

When  Gold,  as  fleet  as  zephyr's  pinion, 

Escapes  like  any  faithless  minion, 

And  flies  me  (as  he  flies  me  ever), 

Do  I  pursue  him? — never,  never! 

No,  let  the  false  deserter  go, 

For  who  would  court  his  direst  foe? 

But,  when  I  feel  my  lighten'd  mind 

No  more  by  grovelling  Gold  confin'd. 

Then  loose  I  all  such  clinging  cares, 

And  cast  them  to  the  vagrant  airs. 

Then  feel  I,  too,  the  Muse's  spell. 

And  wake  to  life  the  dulcet  shell. 

Which,  rous'd  once  more,  to  beauty  sings, 

While  love  dissolves  along  the  strings! 

But,  scarcely  has  my  heart  been  taught 
How  Uttle  Gold  deserves  a  thought. 
When,  lo !  the  slave  returns  once  more, 
And  with  him  wafts  delicious  store 
Of  racy  wine,  whose  genial  art 
In  slumber  seals  the  anxious  heart. 
Again  he  tries  my  soul  to  sever 
From  love  and  song,  perhaps  for  ever! 

Away,  deceiver!  why  pursuing 
Ceaseless  thus  my  heart's  undoing? 
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Sweet  is  the  song  of  amorous  fire, 

Sweet  the  sighs  that  thrill  the  lyre ; 

Oh !  sweeter  far  than  all  the  Gold 

Thy  wings  can  waft,  thy  mines  can  hold. 

Well  do  I  know  thy  arts,  thy  wiles — 

They  wither'd  Love's  young  wreathed  smiles; 

And  o'er  his  lyre  such  darkness  shed, 

I  thought  its  soul  of  song  was  fled! 

They  dash'd  the  wine-cup,  that,  by  him, 

Was  filled  with  kisses  to  the  brim. 

Go — fly  to  haunts  of  sordid  men. 

But  come  not  near  the  bard  again. 

Thy  glitter  in  the  Muse's  shade. 

Scares  from  her  bower  the  tuneful  maid ; 

And  not  for  worlds  would  I  forego 

That  moment  of  poetic  glow, 

When  my  full  soul,  in  Fancy's  stream, 

Pours  o'er  the  lyre  its  swelling  theme. 

Away,  away!  to  worldlings  hence. 

Who  feel  not  this  diviner  sense ; 

Give  Gold  to  those  who  love  that  pest, — 

But  leave  the  poet  poor  and  blest. 
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Ripen'd  by  the  solar  beam, 

Now  the  ruddy  clusters  teem, 

In  osier  baskets  borne  along 

By  all  the  festal  vintage  throng 

Of  rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair, 

Ripe  as  the  melting  fruits  they  bear. 

Now,  now  they  press  the  pregnant  grapes, 

And  now  the  captive  stream  escapes, 

In  fervid  tide  of  nectar  gushing. 

And  for  its  bondage  proudly  blushing! 

While,  round  the  vat's  impurpled  brim. 

The  choral  song,  the  vintage  hymn 

Of  rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair, 

Steals  on  the  charm'd  and  echoing  air. 

Mark,  how  they  drink,  with  all  their  eyes. 

The  orient  tide  that  sparkling  flies, 

The  infant  Bacchus,  born  in  mirth. 

While  Love  stands  by,  to  hail  the  birth. 

When  he,  whose  verging  years  decline 
As  deep  into  the  vale  as  mine. 
When  he  inhales  the  vintage-cup. 
His  feet,  new-wing'd,  from  earth  spring  up, 
And  as  he  dances,  the  fresh  air 
Plays  whispering  through  his  silvery  hair. 
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Meanwhile  young  groups  whom  Love  invites, 
To  joys  ev'n  rivalling  wine's  delights, 
Seek,  arm  in  arm,  the  shadowy  grove. 
And  there,  in  words  and  looks  of  love. 
Such  as  fond  lovers  look  and  say, 
Pass  the  sweet  moonlight  hours  away.^ 

'  Those  well  acquainted  with  the  original  need  hardly 
be  reminded  that,  in  these  few  concluding  verses,  I  have 
thought  right  to  give  only  the  general  meaning  of  my 
author,  leaving  the  details  untouched. 
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LX 

Awake  to  life,  my  sleeping  shell, 

To  Phoebus  let  thy  numbers  swell ; 

And  though  no  glorious  prize  be  thine, 

No  Pythian  wreath  around  thee  twine, 

Yet  every  hour  is  glory's  hour 

To  him  who  gathers  wisdom's  flower. 

Then  wake  thee  from  thy  voiceless  slumbers, 

And  to  the  soft  and  Phrygian  numbers. 

Which,  tremblingly,  my  lips  repeat, 

Send  echoes  from  thy  chord  as  sweet. 

'T  is  thus  the  swan,  with  fading  notes, 

Down  the  Cayster's  current  floats, 

While  amorous  breezes  linger  round. 

And  sigh  responsive  sound  for  sound. 

Muse  of  the  Lyre !  illume  my  dream, 
Thy  Phoebus  is  my  fancy's  theme ; 
And  hallow'd  is  the  harp  I  bear. 
And  hallow'd  is  the  wreath  I  wear, 
Hallow'd  by  him,  the  god  of  lays, 
Who  modulates  the  choral  maze. 
I  sing  the  love  which  Daphne  twin'd 
Around  the  godhead's  yielding  mind; 
I  sing  the  blushing  Daphne's  flight 
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From  this  ethereal  son  of  Light ; 
And  how  the  tender,  timid  maid 
Flew  trembling  to  the  kindly  shade, 
Resign'd  a  form,  alas,  too  fair, 
And  grew  a  verdant  laurel  there ; 
Whose  leaves,  with  sympathetic  thrill. 
In  terror  seem'd  to  tremble  still! 
The  god  pursu'd,  with  wing'd  desire ; 
And  when  his  hopes  were  all  on  fire, 
And  when  to  clasp  the  nymph  he  thought, 
A  lifeless  tree  was  all  he  caught ; 
And,  stead  of  sighs  that  pleasure  heaves. 
Heard  but  the  west  wind  in  the  leaves! 

But  pause,  my  soul,  no  more,  no  more — 
Enthusiast,  whither  do  I  soar? 
This  sweetly-mad'ning  dream  of  soul 
Hath  hurried  me  beyond  the  goal. 
Why  should  I  sing  the  mighty  darts 
Which  fly  to  wound  celestial  hearts, 
When,  ah,  the  song,  with  sweeter  tone. 
Can  tell  the  darts  that  wound  my  own? 
Still  be  Anacreon,  still  inspire 
The  descant  of  the  Teian  lyre : 
Still  let  the  nectar'd  numbers  float, 
Distilling  love  in  every  note ! 
And  when  some  youth,  whose  glowing  soul 
Has  felt  the  Paphian  star's  control, 
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When  he  the  liquid  lays  shall  hear, 
His  heart  will  flutter  to  his  ear, 
And,  drinking  there  of  song  divine, 
Banquet  on  intellectual  wine ! 
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LXI 

Youth's  endearing  charms  are  fled ; 
Hoary  locks  deform  my  head ; 
Bloomy  graces,  dalliance  gay, 
All  the  flowers  of  life  decay. 
Withering  age  begins  to  trace 
Sad  memorials  o'er  my  face ; 
Time  has  shed  its  sweetest  bloom, 
All  the  future  must  be  gloom. 
This  it  is  that  sets  me  sighing ; 
Dreary  is  the  thought  of  dying ! 
Lone  and  dismal  is  the  road, 
Down  to  Pluto's  dark  abode ; 
And,  when  once  the  journey  's  o'er, 
Ah !  we  can  return  no  more ! 
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LXII 

Fill  me,  boy,  as  deep  a  draught 

As  e'er  was  fiU'd,  as  e'er  was  quaff 'd; 

But  let  the  water  amply  flow. 

To  cool  the  grape's  intemperate  glow; 

Let  not  the  fiery  god  be  single. 

But  with  the  nymphs  in  union  mingle. 

For  though  the  bowl 's  the  grave  of  sadness, 

Ne'er  let  it  be  the  birth  of  madness. 

No,  banish  from  our  board  to-night 

The  revelries  of  rude  delight ; 

To  Scythians  leave  these  wild  excesses. 

Ours  be  the  joy  that  soothes  and  blesses! 

And  while  the  temperate  bowl  we  wreathe, 

In  concert  let  our  voices  breathe. 

Beguiling  every  hour  along 

With  harmony  of  soul  and  song. 
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LXIII 

To  Love,  the  soft  and  blooming  child, 
I  touch  the  harp  in  descant  wild; 
To  Love,  the  babe  of  Cyprian  bowers, 
The  boy,  who  breathes  and  blushes  flowers; 
To  Love,  for  heaven  and  earth  adore  him. 
And  gods  and  mortals  bow  before  him ! 
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LXIV 

Haste  thee,  n5miph,  whose  well-aimed  spear 

Wounds  the  fleeting  mountain-deer! 

Dian,  Jove's  immortal  child, 

Huntress  of  the  savage  wild ! 

Goddess  with  the  sun-bright  hair! 

Listen  to  a  people's  prayer. 

Turn,  to  Lethe's  river  turn, 

There  thy  vanquish'd  people  mourn! 

Come  to  Lethe's  wavy  shore, 

Tell  them  they  shall  mourn  no  more. 

Thine  their  hearts,  their  altars  thine; 

Must  they,  Dian— must  they  pine? 
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LXV 

Like  some  wanton  filly  sporting, 

Maid  of  Thrace,  thou  fly'st  my  courting. 

Wanton  filly,  tell  me  why 

Thou  trip'st  away,  with  scornful  eye. 

And  seem'st  to  think  my  doting  heart 

Is  novice  in  the  bridling  art? 

Believe  me,  girl,  it  is  not  so ; 

Thou  'It  find  this  skilful  hand  can  throw 

The  reins  around  that  tender  form. 

However  wild,  however  warm. 

Yes — trust  me,  I  can  tame  thy  force. 

And  turn  and  wind  thee  in  the  course. 

Though,  wasting  now  thy  careless  hours. 

Thou  sport  amid  the  herbs  and  flowers. 

Soon  shalt  thou  feel  the  rein's  control. 

And  tremble  at  the  wished-for  goal ! 
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LXVI 

To  thee,  the  Queen  of  nymphs  divine, 
Fairest  of  all  that  fairest  shine ; 
To  thee,  who  rul'st  with  darts  of  fire 
This  world  of  mortals,  young  Desire! 
And  oh!  thou  nuptial  Power,  to  thee 
Who  bear'st  of  life  the  guardian  key, 
Breathing  my  soul  in  fervent  praise, 
And  weaving  wild  my  votive  lays, 
For  thee,  O  Queen!  I  wake  the  lyre, 
For  thee,  thou  blushing  young  Desire, 
And  oh!  for  thee,  thou  nuptial  Power, 
Come,  and  illume  this  genial  hour. 

Look  on  thy  bride,  too  happy  boy. 
And  while  thy  lambent  glance  of  joy 
Plays  over  all  her  blushing  charms, 
Delay  not,  snatch  her  to  thine  arms. 
Before  the  lovely,  trembling  prey. 
Like  a  young  birdling,  wing  away! 
Turn,  Stratocles,  too  happy  youth. 
Dear  to  the  Queen  of  amorous  truth, 
And  dear  to  her,  whose  yielding  zone 
Will  soon  resign  her  all  thine  own. 
Turn  to  Myrilla,  turn  thine  eye. 
Breathe  to  Myrilla,  breathe  thy  sigh. 
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To  those  bewitching  beauties  turn; 
For  thee  they  blush,  for  thee  they  burn. 

Not  more  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers, 
Outblushes  all  the  bloom  of  bowers. 
Than  she  unrivall'd  grace  discloses, 
The  sweetest  rose,  where  all  are  roses. 
Oh!  may  the  sun,  benignant,  shed 
His  blandest  influence  o'er  thy  bed; 
And  foster  there  an  infant  tree, 
To  bloom  like  her,  and  tower  like  thee! 
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LXVII 

Rich  in  bliss,  I  proudly  scorn 
The  wealth  of  Amalthea's  horn; 
Nor  should  I  ask  to  call  the  throne 
Of  the  Tartessian  prince  my  own; 
To  totter  through  his  train  of  years 
The  victim  of  declining  fears. 
One  little  hour  of  joy  to  me 
Is  worth  a  dull  eternity! 
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LXVIII 

Now  Neptune's  month  our  sky  deforms, 

The  angry  night-cloud  teems  with  storms ; 

And  savage  winds,  infuriate  driven, 

Fly  howling  in  the  face  of  heaven! 

Now,  now,  my  friends,  the  gathering  gloom 

With  roseate  rays  of  wine  illume : 

And  while  our  wreaths  of  parsley  spread 

Their  fadeless  foliage  round  our  head, 

Let 's  hymn  th'  almighty  power  of  wine, 

And  shed  libations  on  his  shrine ! 
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LXIX 

They  wove  the  lotus  band  to  deck 

And  fan  with  pensile  wreath  each  neck; 

And  every  guest,  to  shade  his  head, 

Three  little  fragrant  chaplets  spread; 

And  one  was  of  th'  Egyptian  leaf, 

The  rest  were  roses,  fair  and  brief: 

While,  from  a  golden  vase  profound, 

To  all  on  flowery  beds  around, 

A  Hebe,  of  celestial  shape, 

Pour'd  the  rich  droppings  of  the  grape ! 
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LXX 

A  broken  cake,  with  honey  sweet, 
Is  all  my  spare  and  simple  treat : 
And,  while  a  generous  bowl  I  crown 
To  float  my  little  banquet  down, 
I  take  the  soft,  the  amorous  lyre. 
And  sing  of  love's  delicious  fire : 
In  mirthful  measures  warm  and  free, 
I  sing,  dear  maid,  and  sing  for  thee! 
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LXXI 

With  twenty  chords  my  lyre  is  hung, 
And  while  I  wake  them  all  for  thee, 

Thou,  O  maiden,  wild  and  young, 
Disport'st  in  airy  levity. 

The  nursling  fawn,  that  in  some  shade 
Its  antler'd  mother  leaves  behind, 

Is  not  more  wantonly  afraid. 
More  timid  of  the  rustling  wind! 
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LXXII 

Fare  thee  well,  perfidious  maid, 

My  soul,  too  long  on  earth  delay'd, 

Delay'd,  perfidious  girl,  by  thee. 

Is  on  the  wing  for  liberty. 

I  fly  to  seek  a  kindlier  sphere, 

Since  thou  hast  ceas'd  to  love  me  here ! 
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LXXIII 

Awhile  I  bloom'd,  a  happy  flower, 
Till  Love  approach'd  one  fatal  hour, 
And  made  my  tender  branches  feel 
The  wounds  of  his  avenging  steel. 
Then  lost,  I  fell  like  some  poor  willow 
That  falls  across  the  wintry  billow! 
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LXXIV 

Monarch  Love,  resistless  boy, 

With  whom  the  rosy  Queen  of  Joy, 

And  nymphs,  whose  eyes  have  heaven's  hue, 

Disporting  tread  the  mountain-dew; 

Propitious,  oh!  receive  my  sighs. 

Which,  glowing  with  entreaty,  rise. 

That  thou  wilt  whisper  to  the  breast 

Of  her  I  love,  thy  soft  behest ; 

And  counsel  her  to  learn  from  thee 

That  lesson  thou  hast  taught  to  me. 

Ah !  if  my  heart  no  flattery  tell. 

Thou  'It  own  I  've  learn'd  that  lesson  well! 
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LXXV 

Spirit  of  Love,  whose  locks  unroU'd 
Stream  on  the  breeze  like  floating  gold; 
Come,  within  the  fragrant  cloud 
Blushing  with  light,  thy  votary  shroud ; 
And,  on  whose  wings  that  sparkling  play. 
Waft,  oh,  waft  me  hence  away! 
Love !  my  soul  is  full  of  thee, 
Alive  to  all  thy  luxury. 
But  she,  the  nymph  for  whom  I  glow, 
The  lovely  Lesbian  mocks  my  woe; 
Smiles  at  the  chill  and  hoary  hues, 
That  time  upon  my  forehead  strews. 
Alas!  I  fear  she  keeps  her  charms. 
In  store  for  younger,  happier  arms ! 
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LXXVI 

Hither,  gentle  Muse  of  mine, 
Come  and  teach  thy  votary  old 

Many  a  golden  hymn  divine, 

For  the  nymph  with  vest  of  gold. 

Pretty  nymph,  of  tender  age. 
Fair  thy  silky  locks  unfold ; 

Listen  to  a  hoary  sage, 

Sweetest  maid,  with  vest  of  gold! 
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LXXVII 

Would  that  I  were  a  tuneful  lyre, 

Of  burnish'd  ivory  fair, 
Which,  in  the  Dionysian  choir. 

Some  blooming  boy  should  bear! 

Would  that  I  were  a  golden  vase, 
That  some  bright  nymph  might  hold 

My  spotless  frame,  with  blushing  grace, 
Herself  as  pure  as  gold! 
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LXXVIII 

When  Cupid  sees  how  thickly  now 
The  snows  of  Time  fall  o'er  my  brow, 
Upon  his  wing  of  golden  light 
He  passes  with  an  eaglet's  flight, 
And  flitting  onwards  seems  to  say, 
"  Fare  thee  well,  thou  'st  had  thy  day!  " 
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